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TEACHING AMERICAN SOLDIERS A 
LITTLE FRENCH 


A paper read before the Modern Language Association at Yale University, 
Dec, 28, 1917. 

Perhaps it was my duty in preparing this little paper to get 
into touch with all or most of the others who had suddenly been 
called upon last spring to improvise means and methods of impart- 
ing to our soldiers the beginnings of a knowledge of the French 
language and learn from them what they had accomplished. 
I have been in communication, unfortunately with only a few of 
them, but there is little doubt that their experience is typical of 
that of the others. All were caught unawares and had to get to 
work hastily upon a problem quite unlike any that had presented 
itself before. From the director of the Educational Division of 
the National War Work Council I have learned that no satis- 
factory solution has yet been offered of this complicated problem, 
which involves a long series of questions such as the question of 
finding capable teachers in sufficient numbers, the possibility 
of having men who are not regular teachers work under the 
supervision of directors who are, the question of remuneration, 
the question of classifying the men according to their general 
intelligence or previous training in language study, the question 
of the size of the classes, the choice of text books, the proper 
method to pursue, the question of the vocabulary to be imparted, 
and I know not how many more questions. I may therefore 
without impropriety confine myself to a narrative of my own 
experiences and a statement of my own views and let them stand 
merely as such. 
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Last spring through the good offices of a member of the faculty 
of the College of the City of New York who was also an officer 
in the National Guard of the State, I organized work in five or six 
armories in the city and undertook myself a class in the Municipal 
Building, composed of the men of the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
and on the evening of May 17 last, I went down town to give 
the first lesson. I had a plan in my mind for this first lesson, but 
I could not feel sure that it was a good one, nor that I could carry 
it out, since I had no inkling as to what sort of class I should find. 

Major Farrell received me with the greatest courtesy and 
presented me to a body of some sixty men who stood at attention 
as I mounted a little platform in front of the blackboard. They 
were nearly all young men, all but a few in uniform, of various 
nationalities, to judge by their names and appearance, and of 
various degrees of education. The first impression was that of a 
lot of manly, serious fellows, and this impression was never 
belied during the two months that followed. 

I had cast about for a text book that I might use but only two 
or three had appeared that pretended to have as their aim the 
instruction of our soldiers, and honesty bids me declare that they 
were faulty. So I was thrown upon my own resources. Years 
before I had rejected exclusively Direct Method as unsuitable for 
any but very young children and could not have made myself 
ready to employ it upon such short notice even if I believed in it. 
It was evident that there could be little study between the lessons, 
the class was exceedingly large and as a consequence little atten- 
tion could be given to individuals, and the men were not assembled 
according to any educational standard. Inquiry elicited the 
information that exactly one had studied French before, that a 
number had been down to the Mexican border and had studied or 
picked up some Spanish, but the majority had never studied any 
foreign language. What sort of first lesson should I give? 

Upon the blackboard I wrote a dozen words, military terms all 
of them and practically the same in spelling in French and English; 
such words as général, colonel, amiral, marine, armée, capitaine, 
arsenal. In this first group I avoided nasals vowels and the 
sounds written in French eu and u. These words I pronounced 
distinctly and slowly, marking off the syllable division very care- 
fully. The men called out each word after me in chorus and this 
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was repeated twice or thrice. Then an individual was asked to 
pronounce the word. The list was gradually expanded to about 
‘fifty and words containing the strange sounds were introduced, 
but were still confined to those the meaning of which was obvious. 
The names of countries and nationalities were useful here. I 
indulged in no phonetic theory, beyond showing that each vowel 
always kept its sound whether stressed or not, and this I demon- 
strated practically rather than theoretically contrasting Portugal 
with Le Portugal, Italy with L’Italie, Russia with La Russie, 
temperature with la température, nationality with la nationalité. 
When the men called the words out in chorus, as you have all 
probably observed in similar practice, they all seemed to be pro- 
nouncing them correctly. Occasionally it was possible to notice 
someone was wrong and to detect an error in the mass of sound. 
But when an individual was called upon to pronounce the word 
alone, he sometimes failed to utter it with even approximate 
correctness. This is a curious phenomenon. On this first even- 
ing, too, I found certain persons, as teachers of French always do, 
who were unable to produce the vowels in the words peu and pu 
by imitation, but who succeeded in giving these sounds correctly 
after being told how to place their lips and tongue in the proper 
position. It is always amusing to observe the look of surprise 
on their faces when they hear themselves utter a sound that 
never came from their own mouths before. 
Perhaps half an hour was spent upon this phonetic exercise 
intended to show just what the strange and mysterious sounds 
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of the foreign language were. Then, in order that interest might 
not lag, I put upon the board the names of the days of the week, | 
the names of the months, the numbers up through ten, perhaps 
also the seasons, the general divisions of time, the divisions of | 
the day, a few colors, a few parts of the body. These the men 
copied and recited in chorus and individually. The hour came | 
toa close; I offered to stop or go on according to the desire of 
the officer in charge and of the men themselves. It was unani- 
mously voted that the lesson should continue, and this vote was 
very encouraging to the teacher who had been groping his way. 
So now I proposed that they should learn some common and 
necessary expressions in daily use and I asked the men themselves 
to suggest any they would like to know. The first one called 
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for was, “Where can I get some tobacco?” Another was, ‘‘Where 
is the railway station?’ In giving the French equivalents for 
these questions I was careful to do two things: first, to explain 
what the individual words really meant, and second, to give the 
probable answers. The second of these is usually omitted in little 
handbooks prepared for the traveler in foreign lands, so that, 
although he may learn parrot-fashion, or even intelligently, to 
formulate his questions, he is quite helpless when the answer comes 
to his unprepared mind and ear. 

We were well along into a second hour of instruction, and the 
enthusiasm was such that I thought it would be well to take 
advantage of it and give the men a feeling of real acquisition; 
so I put upon the blackboard the words of the first stanza and of 
the refrain of the Marseillaise, pronounced the words, translated 
them, sang them line by line, got the men to sing each line in 
chorus after me and succeeded, to my own genuine surprise and 
very great pleasure in securing a very good and very rousing 
rendition of the great national hymn of France—and here ended 
the first lesson. 

It was unfortunate that not more than one hour a week could 
be given to the work, and there was furthermore no assurance 
that the men could give any time to study between the lessons. 
Evidently then no great amount could be learned and I made sure 
that no one should be under any illusions on that score; I did not 
wish that any disappointment should later be manifested or felt 
in any quarter. But I could promise that no time should be 
wasted, that every minute should be employed usefully, that the 
little that might be learned should be of immediate and practical 
value. The results were good and better than I had expected. 

As no book was available I sent down in advance each week a 
lesson which a secretary manifolded during the week and placed 
in the hands of the men upon my arrival. No English appeared 
on the paper, but the words and sentences were numbered. The 
men were requested to put the translations, if they thought they 
could not recall them, on another paper, opposite the correspond- 
ing number, the idea of this device being to get them to test 
their own memories. In class the methods could be varied only 
slightly. There was a rapid review of the preceding lesson; 
a test which consisted in asking individuals to translate words or 
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sentences from French into English and from English into French. 
There was an attempt to get them to give replies in French to 
questions addressed them in French. The new matter was pre- 
sented as before by work in chorus, supplemented by answers 
from individuals in turn. By the fourth or fifth lesson I had 
slipped in the present indicative of avoir and étre and a lot of 
common verbs in this tense, in the imperative and in the past 
tense of conversation. By the ninth or tenth lesson the number 
of short sentences given in one lesson had been enlarged to one 
hundred and twenty-five. The chief facts concerning the singular 
and plural of nouns, their gender, the agreement of adjectives, 
the formation of the negative, the partitive article, were set forth, 
but very summarily and mainly by drill upon examples. 

Sentences were grouped by topics, such as the sights in a street, 
a railway journey, the dinner table, speaking through a telephone, 
going to bed, getting up, telling time, shopping. 

About the eighth lesson I gave the men a general review of all 
we had been over and was gratified to discover that most of them 
had really learned a good deal. 

During this period I happened upon the Vade Mecum written 
by Eugéne Plumon for the British and French soldiers in the 
present campaign in France, a wholly admirable work, and from 
it I copied all the terms given therein that appeared to me to be 
especially needed by the men in the Quartermaster’s Corps. 
These the men learned, or, at least, recited once. 

The lessons ceased with the eleventh. In July these men 
were scattered to many different points throughout the country. 
We parted, saying many pleasant things to each other, and with 
some emotion. The work had not been without profit for me, 
whatever it had been for them. 

The teachers whom I recommended to other groups of soldiers 
made very divergent reports. In one case, the professor, who 
is a thoroughly competent and successful native French teacher, 
full of energy and good sense, found he could excite no interest 
in the class of raw recruits that fell to his lot and his work did 
not last long. Another, who taught in a Brooklyn armory, felt 
he was having great success and the colonel of the regiment 
wrote me a letter commending him in the warmest terms and 
expressing great satisfaction in the results obtained. 
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In June I was requested by Mr. S. Stanwood Menken, President 
of the National Security League, to get up a little Handbook 
for American Soldiers. In a few weeks the work was done and 
the manuscript sent in. 

The little book entailed an amount of labor that seems a great 
deal when its very small size is considered. It is a sort of first 
aid to French, a sort of tabloid dose. It begins with a very 
summary description of the pronunciation and a method of 
indicating it which consists in writing the French words with the 
letters of the alphabet, giving to each its most usual French sound; 
the acute and grave accents indicate the close and open sounds, 
not only of e, but of o and eu also, and the nasal vowels are indi- 
cated by a~ placed over the vowel affected. The book contains 
no grammatical explanations whatever. The labor involved 
in compiling it was occasioned by the necessity for rigorous elimi- 
nation of anything that might be thought superfluous. Actual 
use has demonstrated that men can learn rapidly what is in it 
and if they are helped by a teacher they can lay a good foundation 
for further study. I have used it myself in two classes. One 
of these was the staff of officers of the 22d Engineers in New York 
City. They attended a daily lesson for twenty-two days up to 
the day preceding their departure for Spartanburg. They were 
a body of picked men; many of them were college graduates; 
all who were not had had at least a high school education or had 
been in some technical school. The attendance was fairly regular, 
a majority never missed a lesson except the last two or three, 
the progress was very rapid. Each day a portion of the little 
book was assigned as a lesson and recited on the morrow in various 
ways during part of the hour. Much of the work was done with 
books closed. Each day also, after a good start had been made, 
a short lesson was given at the blackboard on some grammatical 
point and the men were asked to take notes. During the latter half 
of the course we read together at sight from a French newspaper. 
Those portions were selected for reading which offered apparent 
promise of proving easy and the men were guided in the valuable 
process of intelligent guessing from the context. As the training 
of the ear, or to put it better, the acquisition of the power of 
understanding a foreign language through the ear without the help 
of the eye is one of the greatest difficulties in learning it, as much 
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opportunity as possible was given the men to see if they could 
understand French without glancing at book or paper, and we had 
besides some of the inevitably artificial, but probably profitable 
so-called conversation based upon the passages read. 

These lessons with these picked men, intelligent, cultured 
and really eager to learn, interested me exceedingly. They 
confirmed the convictions of years in regard to the teaching and 
learning of a foreign language, one of which is that it is in the main 
an artificial process, and that it is necessarily removed from the 
so-called natural or unconscious method of acquisition in propor- 
tion to the learner’s intelligence. A young child learns two 
languages, and mingles the two in various ways; the uneducated 
adult picks up a second language in favorable conditions but only 
after a fashion and he also mingles the two. The intelligent 
man wishes to understand and he knows when he does not under- 
stand. If you try any direct method devices on him and you 
succeed in getting the meaning of the strange word into his head, 
he translates mentally, in spite of you, in spite of himself. He 
does not take easily to the new sounds, but he is helped if they 
can be explained to him, and he wants explanations all along the 
line. I believe myself in a comparative method for all intelligent 
persons above the age of early childhood, and this applies to all 
the divisions, phonetics, vocabulary, morphology and syntax. 

A propos of the phonetics there was a most interesting case 
among these officers of the 22d Engineers. One of the men 
attracted my attention from the start because of a peculiar 
difficulty he experienced in learning to pronounce. He could 
usually reproduce a short word and very accurately too. His 
difficulties began if the word or groups of words contained three 
or more syllables, and were proportionate to the length of the word 
or sentence. Then I discovered that after he had pronounced 
a word correctly or fairly well, he was not for that reason able 
to pronounce without help a word like it. Then I discovered 
that he had no real conception of the fact that a word is made up 
of sounds; he appeared to take in a word as a whole without any 
analysis, and without any power of analysis. To tell him that the 
letter 7 in French represents the sound it has in the word machine 
and then ask him to pronounce la mine, did not help him, it 
confused him. He seemed unable to isolate mentally any vowel 
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or consonant from its surroundings. I could not get him to 
understand what was meant by a stressed syllable. Of course I 
had little time to give him, but it would have been interesting 
to have him alone and endeavor to discover a way out of his 
singular difficulty. The others waited patiently and sympatheti- 
cally while he floundered about and after a while he ceased to 
come to class. I learned from one of the other officers that he 
was an excellent mathematician and grasped explanations in that 
field much more rapidly than the average man. 

Most of these officers had been down at the Mexican border and 
some had learned a certain amount of Spanish. This was a help 
in some cases, a handicap in others. Some remembered their 
Latin, one knew a great deal of Latin, had originally begun to 
study for the priesthood and he liked to ask questions concerning 
differences and similarities between Latin and French. They 
were helped almost invariably by calling attention to similarities 
and differences between French and English. They pronounced 
better when they consciously avoided certain tendencies natural 
to speakers of English. They were interested when I imitated 
their good American way of saying a French word or sentence, 
gave the right pronunciation and analyzed the difference. Al- 
though they were grown men most of them acquired a good pro- 
nunciation; they learned to understand me even when I spoke 
pretty rapidly, they mastered a vocabulary of several hundred 
words, they got some notions of the more essential facts of the 
grammar. 

As I said a moment ago, this brief experience confirms me in 
my views as to the teaching of foreign languages. There is no 
open sesame. There is no single obviously right method. Mere 
translation will not do, mere grammar will not do, phonetic 
transcriptions alone will not teach pronunciation, the exclusively 
direct method will not make the learned efface from his mind, 
even for the time being, all knowledge of hismother tongue, nor make 
him think in a foreign language before he knows a great deal of it. 

I have said that the few books that have come under my eye 
were faulty. It is but just to say that all have merits. Yet some, 
still, in this year of grace 1917, pretend to give the pronunciation 
of French by merely spelling the words according to some personal 
conception of English orthography, as though our chaotic method 
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' of representing English sounds could convey to our mind a French 
sound. So zher ver is written down to represent jeveux! and mangs 
can you guess it? mangs is for mince! Some of the books will 
repel our soldiers, I fear, by a scientific phonetic notation, for it 
does look forbidding. One of them has been devised according 
to the Gouin method, but, as is almost unavoidable in constructing 
a book by this method, it is full of manufactured phraseology, 
obviously thought out first in English, and the sentences are not 
such as are really used and are now and then not really usable. 
Another in the very first lesson gives careful but lengthy explana- 
tions of grammatical facts, which, I feel sure, will repel and not 

attract this type of learner. 

The title of this little paper is ‘“Teaching French to American 

Soldiers”. I must ask indulgence for having uttered so many 

commonplaces concerning the teaching of French. Let me con- 

clude with a few words concerning the American soldiers. 

Many of these I have seen day after day for months. Not only 
have I taught them; I have broken bread with them in the armory, 
received them in my home and at my table. If the mass of the 
men in our army measure up in any degree to those it has been my 
privilege to know, our nation may be confident of the future. 
For me it has been as a tonic to come into contact with these 
fine types of American manhood. The relations between officers 
and men in the 22d Engineers were eminently human. I am a 
layman in military matters surely, but the ideal of discipline 
I saw realized among those men was to my mind a superb ideal: 
cheerful, confident, friendly obedience on the one hand; definite, 
competent, firm, but kindly command on the other; a fine spirit 
of comradeship everywhere, and a fervid patriotism that did 
one’s heart good. These officers are able men, they are men of 
cultivated mindsand fine technical knowledge. They knowthis war 
is a man’s job, they are red-blooded men and they will do their job. . 

It is my privilege to know also a number of French officers, 
the flower of their race, in many respects the flower of the human 
race. If we teachers of French help to bring the two types into ) 
real mental contact we shall have rendered them and our two great 
countries no small service. 
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CHARLES H. DOWNER. 
College of the City of New York. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE FOR UNDERGRADUATES! 


It is within my own memory as an undergraduate that any 
attention has been paid in the American College to nineteenth 
century German literature. Of course, twenty years or so ago, 
little importance was attached to the study of modern languages 
in general, but a large share of the responsibility for this neglect 
rests upon the German Germanisten of two generations ago and 
their older American pupils, for whom German literature ended 
with the death of Goethe. They have thus unwittingly given 
weight to the foolish assertion that the later German literature 
is negligible. 

Nobody will maintain that the nineteenth century is the equal 
of the great flourishing period of Goethe and Schiller, but at all 
events the German drama, lyric and novel of the last century 
may well compare with the English and French of the same 
period. 

Unfortunately this literature, great and rich as it is, has not 
found among the English-speaking men of letters interpreters 
equal in rank with those who to an earlier generation expounded 
the overpowering greatness of Goethe. George Edward Wood- 
berry, whom Lowell recognized as the coming American critic, 
looks upon all German literature with utter indifference; George 
Saintsbury seems to pride himself on his ignorance of Grillparzer’s 
dramas, when he says in his History of Criticism, ‘“‘I am told by 
persons who know more about the matter thanI do that Grillparzer 
was a remarkable playwright.””’ Brander Matthews in his 
“Study of the Drama’’ deems only Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
Kotzebue, Hauptmann and Sudermann worthy of mention, 
while in his ‘‘Short-Story”’ he makes reference only to the ‘‘Black 
Forest Stories’ of Auerbach and the more Sentimental tales (!) 
of Gustav Freytag.* 

We are thus put to the disadvantage of having to explain to 
our students why German nineteenth century literature is worth 


1Read in part before the German section of the Modern Language Associa- 

tion of America at the meeting held at New Haven, December 1917. 
%George Saintsbury—A History of Criticism, N. Y., 1904. III—569. 
3Brander Matthews—The Short-Story, N. Y. 1907, p. 399. 
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while and to counteract the indifference of departments of English 
and Comparative Literatures. 

The problem of the presentation of literature normally presents 
itself under two rubrics: the What and the How? First, what 
should we read in a nineteenth century German course? Looking 
over the announcements for 1915-17 of about thirty representa- 
tive colleges in the United States and assuming that the normal 
advanced Freshman course follows three to four years of High 
School preparation, we find the following courses in nineteenth 
century literature: 

1. Open to Freshmen (=4th to sth year): Short-Story, 
Drama, Contemporary Literature, Lyrics and Ballads, Modern 
Novelists, History of German Literature from the Romantic 
School to the Present. More in detail are announced: a) Kleist, 
Grillparzer, and Hebbel. b) Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Grillparzer, 
Hebbel, Poems, Modern Novel. c) Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Wildenbruch, Fulda. d) Nathan, Gétz, Iphigenie, Wallenstein, 
Prinz von Homburg, Johannes, Versunkene Glocke. 

2. Sophomores may elect (5th to 6th year): Short-Story, 
Drama, Poets of Patriotism, Contemporary Literature, Early 
Nineteenth Century Literature with study of tendencies. More 
specifically again are offered: a) Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann. b) Lenau, Anzengruber and Rosegger. c) 
Heine, Hebbel, Wagner, Keller, Grillparzer, Nietzsche, Sudermann 
and Hauptmann. d) Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. e) Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann and Heyse. f) Kleist, Grillparzer, Raimund, 
Gutzkow, Halbe, Ludwig, Anzengruber, Wildenbruch, Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann, Fulda, Lienhard and Otto Ernst. g) Kleist, 
Hauff, Hoffmann, Immermann, Stifter, Grillparzer, Ludwig, 
Meyer, Spielhagen, Storm, Heyse, Raabe, Wildenbruch, Suder- 
mann, Frennsen. h) Auerbach, Scheffel, Freytag, Spielhagen. 
Then there are several more intensive courses on one author for 
a semester: Heine, Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Hauptmann, 
Wagner. 

3. Restricted to Juniors and Seniors we find: 

Drama from Lessing to the Present, Recent German Drama, 
Present Literature (Novel and Drama), the Younger Romantic 
School and das Junge Deutschland, Romantic School to 1850 
with special reference to the Weltanschauung of the period, 
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Literature from 1850 to the present with reference to the influence 
of French, Russian and Scandinavian Literatures; Literature of 
the nineteenth century with some reference to Strauss, Mommsen, 
Nietzsche and Wagner; Modern Novel and Drama—Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Fontane, Kretzer, Halbe, Wildenbruch and Fulda. 
There are also one-semester courses on special authors: Heine, 
Grillparzer, Wagner, Kleist and Hebbel. 

This remarkably varied list seems to indicate that to some 
extent undergraduate courses are given on too ambitious a plan. 
The College teachers of English appear to be well aware of the 
problem. An important paper read before the English section 
of the Modern Language Association meeting this Christ- 
mas was on the subject “English Literature versus Literary 
History”. What we cannot contend against too much in all 
literary study is the easy satisfaction with ready-made opinions 
of others on authors and books never read. The average student 
is only too easily content with reading about books. We must 
help him to learn to read critically and with an eye for literary 
beauty. We must arouse his curiosity, so that he will be eager 
to enter the temple of art, as Goethe so aptly put it in one of his 
“‘Sechzehn Parabeln”’: 


Gedichte sind gemalte Fensterscheiben! 
Sieht man vom Markt in die Kirche hinein, 
Da ist alles dunkel und duster; 

Und so sieht’s auch der Herr Philister. 
Der mag denn auch verdriesslich sein 
Und lebenslang verdriesslich bleiben. 


Kommt aber nur einmal herein, 
Begrisst die heilige Kapelle! 
Da ist’s auf einmal farbig helle; 
Geschicht’ und Zierat glanzt in Schnelle, 
Bedeutend wirkt ein edler Schein. 
Dies wird euch Kindern Gottes taugen, 
Erbaut euch und ergetzt die Augen!! 


Of course, some announcements and examination papers will 
not sound nearly so learned and interesting, but the work will 
be done with more intellectual honesty on the part of the student 





1Goethes Samtliche Werke. Jubilaums Ausgabe II. 140. 
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and he will feel a growing sense of power. ‘‘ Never write or talk 
about a book that you have not read’’ ought to be placed at 
the head of every examination paper in literature. A question, 
such as once appeared on an undergraduate examination in 
Faust ‘Distinguish between the Weltanschauung of Homer’s 
Odyssey, Dante’s Divina Comedia and Goethe’s Faust’’ needs no 
further characterization. 

Let us above all then be modest—modest in what we claim to 
achieve, modest in what we demand. Let us remember that we 
are dealing after all with fairly immature minds to whom the 
language still offers considerable difficulties. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet reached the point in the Ameri- 
can college of unifying our courses. With the elective system 
we may count on our students anywhere from one semester to 
four years. A few colleges have attempted to systematize 
the work of each department by requiring certain sequential 
subjects to be pursued throughout the college course, or by 
arranging courses as Minors and Majors. Still others have a 
degree with honors in one or more subjects. 

If a student is not going further than one year in addition to his 
high school course, it is a question whether it is wise to let him 
elect a nineteenth century course. If he gets nothing else, he 
ought to get a taste of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, particularly 
as these authors are so much nearer to our view of the world. 

The Sophomore (5th or 6th year) may well continue after that 
with the nineteenth century, but it is a matter of grave doubt, 
whether he or even the average Junior or Senior is ripe for the 
study of a whole or even a half century with all sorts of critical 
accessories, such as Weltanschauung and tendencies. 

The most feasible mode of procedure seems to be to give a one 
year course to advanced Freshmen in Lessing, Schiller and Goethe 
as a fundamental introductory course in literary study and to 
follow that with a one year course in the nineteenth century 
drama, alternating in the smaller college with the nineteenth 
century short story and novel and a supplementary hour or 
semester on the lyric and ballad. Such a scheme would leave 
room in the last year for a synoptic course in the history of German 
literature with readings from one of the several chrestomathies. 
The writing and speaking of German should be done in two-hour 
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supplementary courses, counting half like laboratory work, and 
devoted to intensive drill-work on some non-literary text. 

How should such a course, for example, in the nineteenth 
century drama be constituted? There is much to be said in 
favor of the one semester course on one or two authors, which 
permits the study of the man’s development along some lines, 
of the interaction of his work and his life, and makes available 
the use of diaries and letters. I find that the weaker students 
retain more from such study than from the synoptic course. 
For years I have given a two-hour course on Kleist and Grillpar- 
zer, alternating with one on Hebbel and Hauptmann. Incon- 
junction with this a third hour on the other important dramatists 
is offered, open only to honor-candidates and other men of high 
standing. By this method, the poorer students can’t help getting 
a fairly thorough knowledge of the lives and works of two or three 
authors, while the good men progress in the third hour at the 
rate of a play a week. In the course of the year, they thus read 
in the two-hour course about ten to twelve plays and about thirty 
in the third hour, obtaining in this way at least a small basis for 
an intelligent and first-hand study of the development of the 
drama. This partial segregation of mediocre and proficient 
students might well be introduced more widely. The honor- 
candidates are not required to take either the drama or the novel 
course; if they prefer to specialize in Goethe and Schiller, they 
must read about twenty dramas and twenty novels privately and 
report on them in weekly conferences. 

In contradistinction to the graduate course, which may well 
aim at giving a comprehensive knowledge of literary history with 
special reference to great movements and the general history of 
thought, the undergraduate course should strive to get the student 
to appreciate good books, to give him standards of criticism, 
without being narrow or doctrinaire, and above all to stimulate 
his desire for more. There is more joy in Heaven over the man 
who of his own accord goes and reads a good book than over one 
hundred who reproduce from memory literary opinions laboriously 
taken down from dictation or culled from compends of literary 
history. In fine, we must help the student enjoy good literature, 
and that leads us to the second question—the How. 
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To enjoy a foreign literature one simply must know the foreign 
language. But I am afraid that we have recently sinned rather 
by commission than omission. The going-over of the elaborately 
prepared Fragen appended to several of our nineteenth century 
texts is to my mind of very doubtful value in aliterary course. I 
realize that I am treading on dangerous ground, and I emphati- 
cally do not wish to be understood as opposing aural and oral 
work. Much more of that should be done than has been done in 
the past, but in the right place. What I do object to, is making 
a great work of art a corpus vile for so-called German conversation. 
That is just as bad as the old-style method of discussing minutely 
syntactic peculiarities of case, mood and tense. There are other 
more suitable and less artistic books for that purpose. Occasion- 
ally students who have lived abroad, who have had a German 
governess, or who are of German parentage or are linguistic geniuses 
can profitably follow a literary course conducted in German, 
but the bona fide American, who has simply his three years of 
high school and one to two years of collegiate work cannot be 
expected to acquit himself creditably. In a number of colleges 
the result of this exclusive stressing of the German spoken language 
has been that the German courses are patronized largely by 
German-American and Jewish students. If the work is done 
entirely in German, the struggles of the average student with the 
forms and idioms of the language are still so great that the dis- 
cussion either becomes puerile or degenerates into a monolog 
on the part of the teacher. Where the college is large and where 
a considerable number of specially qualified students are found, 
no doubt, special literary courses conducted entirely in German 
ought to be offered, as is done for example at Wisconsin; but to 
give the normally prepared student no choice, is to crush utterly 
the fine flower of literary appreciation in some of the most sym- 
pathetic minds. Let the instructor himself use German as much 
as he is able, but let him also assure himself at every turn by skillful 
questioning that he is really understood. To insist in literary 
courses that a student should always answer in German is cruelty 
to him and to his classmates. 

You will, therefore, hardly be surprised when I reject in toto 
the long German Avfsatz in literary courses. There is no objec- 
tion to an occasional one or two page epitome in German of an 
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act, a scene or a character, but to allow a student to pass through 
a course and not to compel him at least once a semester to mar- 
shall his thoughts and the results of his critical reading on some 
restricted topic without the trammels of a foreign idiom, means 
the omission of one of the most helpful exercises and one of the 
most effective stimuli to independent work. The normally 
prepared student cannot do this sort of work profitably in German, 
no matter what the devotees of that method may claim. Neither 
Walter, Dérr nor Quiehl attempt any such work with German 
students in French or English, as I had occasion in 1913 to con- 
vince myself through personal observation of the work done 
under the expert supervision of those veterans of die direkte 
Methode. Even in the Oberprima, after six to eight years of 
French, there were required compositions, not more than three 
to four pages in length and on no more ambitious theme than the 
analysis of a character or the outline of a scene. In this country, 
experience extending over a number of years in both under- 
graduate and graduate courses has confirmed me in the belief 
that the student’s benefit derived from writing a long essay in 
German is generally not commensurate with the amount of time 
and effort. He will either compose in English and then with 
the aid of the dictionary translate into an impossible hodgepodge, 
or he will write nothing but short inane declarative sentences 
in the style of a ten-year-old child; he will make a mosaic of 
quotations selected from his sources, or he will give a more or 
less diplomatic rehash of the instructor’s lecture. Under such 
conditions originality of expression or opinion is simply impossible. 
It seems to be a fact, though a lamentable one, that usually the 
less original minds distinguish themselves linguistically, while those 
gifted in literature rarely shine in the merely practical control 
of a foreign language. 

At Columbia College, the English essay has gradually ‘been 
raised to a very important place in the German literary course, 
and the returning alumni usually assure their former instructors 
that they consider it one of the most valuable features of the work. 
Good students will do an almost incredible amount of work, 
provided they are given exact references to volume and page and 
have an opportunity in private consultation to discuss the best 
subdivision of the material and the most direct method of approach. 
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They are not yet ready to look for their bibliographic material 
themselves and to select from the respective volumes the pages 
which throw most light on their particular topic. 

This work was started a good many years ago by Professor 
Hervey in the introductory course on Lessing, Schiller and Goethe 
with a modest hectographed syllabus of topics and bibliography, 
which has now grown into a volume of more than one hundred 
and fifty pages.' It may not be amiss to quote at length from 
the preliminary instructions prefixed to this syllabus: 


“Essays should contain from three thousand to thirty-five 
hundred words and should be in English, unless the writer can 
compose directly in German with fluency and reasonable correct- 
ness of syntax andidiom. The essays are not intended as exercises 
in German composition. 

Essays are to be based upon the authorities cited, but are not 
to consist exclusively, or mainly, of excerpts. In every case, 
however, a number of suitable quotations should be made from 
German works of reference, as evidence of proper examination 
of the material assigned. In every instance the quotations are 
to be translated into English and the original text is to be given 
in foot-notes, with reference to the volume and page quoted. 
In the case of extracts from the works or letters of Lessing, Goethe 
or Schiller this process is to be reversed; that is, the original is 
to be quoted in the main body of the essay, the writer’s translation 
in foot-notes, with reference to the page (and lines, if in verse) 
of the edition used. In the judgment of essays much weight will 
be given to the excellence of these selections and of the transla- 
tions; the latter must be original, except that in the case of lyric 
poems standard translations may be used. Dramatic verse is to 
be rendered into corresponding verse or into prose. Literal 
quotations from English works of reference should be indicated 
by proper marks and by foot-notes with the same precision. 
When a paragraph follows the source closely, but not in the same 
language, it is sufficient to state that it is ‘based upon”’ such and 
such an author. The greater part of the essay, however, should 
be written in the student’s own language. The proper method 
is for the student to make notes of facts and opinions in his own 
words, avoiding as far as possible the phraseology of the book 
before him; or better, to record his impressions from memory, 
immediately after reading a page or paragraph of the book con- 
sulted. The material thus obtained from different sources should 
be correlated and combined for reproduction in the student’s own 


'W. A. Hervey, Syllabus and Selected Bibliography of Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller. Columbia University Bookstore, 1918. 
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language. For such material no specific references to volume and 
page are required. It is understood that the substance of these 
essays is to be obtained largely by compilation, but the form is 
to be original. The writer should aim at originality of substance 
when opportunity offers, as in the summary of plots and the 
discussion of characters, and should incorporate his own opinion 
on points of criticism. It should be noted that a character in a 
play or a novel is best described by what he says and does; that 
accordingly characterizations are to point out significant acts 
and utterances and are not to consist mainly in the application 
of descriptive adjectives. In the case of works of Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller not read in course, the student should make primarily, 
and before consulting critical authorities, a study of the respective 
text; less emphasis is placed upon the reading of criticism than 
in the case of works studied in course. A list of books actually 
used by the writer must be given at the end of the essay in proper 
bibliographic form. 

Essays not conforming to the foregoing requirements will be 
rejected and no credit will be allowed for the work done. Im- 
proper use of material, in particular failure to indicate and acknow]l- 
edge quotations as directed, may result in forfeiture of credit 
for the course. Special attention is also called to the general 
requirement of the college as to correct English. An essay 
seriously deficient in spelling, punctuation, idiom, syntax or 
structure will be accepted only with reduced credit and may be 
wholly rejected, irrespective of the quality of its substance.” 

Accordingly, when the students get to the nineteenth century, 
they are already well-trained to continue along similar lines in 
connection with a card-index syllabus, which can more easily 
be kept up to date. While the German Aufsatz was almost 
invariably looked upon as a disagreeable task and a bore by both 
the student and teacher, the English essay to the great majority 
is a joy and an inspiration and the first step toward the acquisition 
of a truly scholarly method. The topics are of varying degrees 
of difficulty and maturity and the final assignment is usually 
made from a preferential list of three selected by the student. 
In this way the student’s special interest and equipment is taken 
into consideration and a great variety of topics is assured. In 
normal times, when classes averaged twenty to twenty-five, long 
and painstaking papers, based on a thorough study of the original 
sources, would be produced on such subjects as: Aro Holz 
and Johannes Schlaf as the most consistent realists, Hauptmann’s 
attitude toward Mysticism, the contrast between the eighteenth 
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century Storm and Stress and nineteenth century Naturalism; 
Kleist’s attitude toward women, Kleist as a patriot, Grillparzer 
as a writer of comedy, Hebbel’s attitude toward Kleist, Hegel’s 
and Hebbel’s theory of tragedy. A student of Spanish would 
occasionally make a careful study of the Spanish sources of 
“der Traum, ein Leben” and ‘‘die Jiidin von Toledo”. Students of 
French sometimes liked to try their hand at a minute parallel study 
of Moliére’s ‘‘Amphitryon” and Kleist’s play of the same name. 
Two years ago an undergraduate had a part of a scholarly essay 
on ‘“‘Grillparzer’s relation to Music’ printed in one of our foremost 
musical journals. <A very original study on Wilbrandt’s ‘‘ Meister 
von Palmyra’’ is soon to appear in Modern Philology. The 
author is a seventeen-year old Sophomore. The weaker students 
are allowed to select two easier and shorter topics, such as: a 
comparison of ‘‘Herodes and Mariamne’”’ with Philip’s ‘‘ Herod’’ 
or Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll House’’, similarities between certain of Ander- 
sen’s Marchen and Hauptmann’s “ Versunkene Glocke’’, reminis- 
cences of ‘‘Goetz von Berlichingen” in Kleist’s ‘‘Kathchen von 
Heilbronn’, the technic of ‘‘Die Weber’, the characters of 
“Maria Magdalena’”’, the real Sappho; or even a purely biographic 
subject such as, Kleist in Switzerland, Grillparzer’s Travels, 
Hebbel and Christine Enghaus. As a change, one class furnished 
a critical summary of Kleist’s letters; another, a review of the 
selections from Hebbel’s letters and diaries, entitled ‘‘ Der Heilige 
Krieg’. Additional stimulus is added by the practice of placing 
the best papers on reference in the college study, particularly 
those dealing with the works discussed in class. The rest of 
the class is thus enabled to read in English and in connected and 
often more explicit form, what was brought out during the class- 
discussion in fragmentary form and frequently only in the German 
language. For that reason the unedited German texts seem to 
offer many advantages. In the cheap Hesse and Bong editions 
often whole sets of works can be procured for the price of two or 
three of the separate annotated texts. Besides, the class thus 
in a way produces its own critical apparatus and learns an infinite 
amount in the process. 

No doubt, some will object that this may be study of literature 
but not of German. The obvious retort is that ninety-nine 
per cent. of the students are by this exercise taught how to make 
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use of their linguistic knowledge in the only way they will ever 
have occasion to use it. Very often this essay, based on German 
reference material but written in English, has given a student 
courage to use German as a tool for research in other subjects. 
The very important consideration must also not be overlooked, 
that in the time it takes to piece together a long essay in German 
the student may well read a hundred pages of critical prose. 

A weightier objection is that this method provides little training 
for the prospective teacher. The answer would be that the 
general undergraduate course should not be designed to train 
teachers. Let the intending teacher realize his or her mission 
early enough to elect the special practice-courses in syntax, 
synonymy, Realien and German institutions, and let him under- 
stand that no one should plan to teach German without being 
willing to make use of all outside advantages, such as living in 
German families or the newly established Deutsches Haus at 
Vassar College, belonging to German societies and attending 
German theaters and churches. Class-instruction alone will 
never make an efficient teacher of German. 

It was remarked at the beginning that to enjoy a foreign litera- 
ture one simply must know the foreign language. Here, of course, 
is the strongest argument in favor of conducting all the work in 
German, and no one should object to reading aloud and with 
expression fine poetic passages, committing portions of the text 
to memory, and discussing the less intricate questions of plot 
and character in German. But it must not be made a fetish; 
else the literary course will simply degenerate into a practical 
course based on very unsuitable material. It is useless to try 
to talk on literary subjects before one has mastered the ordi- 
nary phrases of every-day life. To talkin the classroom, one needs 
a limited vocabulary which one has made absolutely his own; 
to read with ease and accuracy one needs a vastly larger range. 
By the laborious Fragen-method pupils can read altogether too 
little and they thus fail to acquire the necessary passive vocabulary. 
In examining would-be censors and interpreters for the Federal 
Government I have often been amazed at the smallness of range 
of the vocabulary of candidates who talked quite acceptably. 
And it seems to be a common experience that the average German- 
American has little advantage over those of other extraction, 
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when it comes to the reading of literary and historical German. 
To learn to read fluently, students must be made to thumb their 
dictionaries diligently. That is the one prosaic thing which should 
be adhered to strictly in all literary courses. When an act of a 
play or even more has become the average assignment, it is 
clearly impossible and undesirable to translate a large part of it, 
but the student should be held strictly accountable by occasional 
quizzes and by being asked at every recitation the meanings of a 
few words and phrases. It is well to make it the rule, not to 
leave a text, taken up more intensively, without giving a test on 
say a hundred of the less usual expressions. The work can be 
lightened considerably for the class by drawing up a list of the 
unusual words and phrases and having the students fill in the 
proper English equivalents. Such a glossary need rarely exceed 
forty pages, so that in a class of twenty the individual student 
would be responsible for only two pages. These glossaries, 
carefully corrected by the instructor and put on reference, reduce 
enormously the work of preparation for succeeding classes. 

The greater the reading vocabulary becomes, the more likely 
the student is to read German books after his college-days are 
over. Few students later have occasion to talk German, and even 
with the most ruthless elimination of the mother tongue very few 
indeed ever seem to get to the point where they can really talk. 
Oral work undoubtedly makes for Sprachgefuhl, and in so far 
it is a priceless aid in the correct interpretation of literary 
texts, but it should not be made an end in itself in a college that 
stands for liberal culture. 


FREDERICK W. J. HEUSER. 
Columbia College. 








FIRST YEAR FRENCH IN COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTION 


The method employed in reaching the following recommenda- 
tions for a first year French course in College! was as follows: 

1) Sending out to members of this Association in some ninety 
colleges and universities in all parts of the country the accompany- 
ing eleven questions. Replies were received from slightly more 
than half of these, of which some forty-four were sufficiently 
detailed and precise to be used as standards of comparison. 

What grammar text do you use? 

How much of it (pages, lessons) is done the first year? 
Reading texts? 

How many pages? 

5. How many preliminary lessons do you devote to pronuncia- 
tion? 

6. Do you make use of phonetics (indicate whether physiologi- 
cal explanations and phonetic symbols; if only one, which)? 

7. To what extent do you have oral practice in the first year 


(i.e. the degree of facility attained by students in understanding 
and participating in conversation based on material studied) ? 

8. Method of handling composition work; translation from 
mother tongue translation based on French original, free composi- 
tion? 


1NoOTE—This report on First Year French in college was presented before 
the Romance Section of the Central Division of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion at Madison, Wis., Dec. 28, 1917, by a committee consisting of Barry Cerf, 
University of Wisconsin, Mark Skidmore, University of Arizona, A. Coleman 
(Chairman), University of Chicago. The members of the committee were 
not in agreement as to the advisability of presenting this particular document 
as its report. A minority pointed out that its obvious defects made it highly 
desirable to present only the Introduction, in order to indicate to the Section 
the complexity of the problem, and to ask leave to pursue further the investi- 

ations, with a view to making a detailed and authoritative survey of the 
eld as a basis for later recommendations. The majority held that despite 
the manifest absence of certain important details, the report offered to young 
teachers a more definite point of departure than may be found elsewhere, and 
might be of real service at the present moment. Consequently it was decided 
to present the report as given here to the Section, and beg for instructions. 
The Section voted to accept the report and ordered it to be printed in THE 
MOopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

The committee owes a debt of thanks to Chas. E. Young of Beloit College. 
Designated to lead the discussion of the report at the section meeting, Profes- 
sor Young spent several hours in conference with the committee before the 
meeting, so that, as presented, the report is to a large extent the result of 
generous collaboration on his part. 
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9. Is the reading assignment used primarily for translation? 
for grammar drill? for practice in pronunciation? as a basis for 
talking? 

10. Have you an active method of building up vocabulary? 
If so, outline it briefly. 

11. Number of recitations weekly ? 

2) The tabulation of the facts obtained in regard to grammar 
material, reading, oral practice, teaching of pronunciation and 
composition, in groups according to the number of recitations per 
week. 

3) An attempt to interpret these tables in order to determine 
what tendencies prevail in the conduct of first year French classes, 
in the belief that such tendencies would on the whole reflect the 
best current thought on the aims and methods of elementary 
work in a foreign language. 

4) An attempt to formulate this interpretation under two 
heads: 1 Aims; 2 Means of achieving these aims. 


Before proceeding to the report, the committee desires to bring 
to your attention a few general observations that result from a 
consideration of the data it has gathered. 

1) There exist great differences in the amount of text book 
material covered in institutions that have the same number of 
recitations weekly. Two institutions in the 3 hour group use 
Maloubier and Moore’s grammar; one does 36 lessons and reads 
100 pages; the other does 60 lessons and reads 200 pages. Two 
others use Fraser and Squair’s Shorter Course; both complete 
92 lessons; but one reads 230 pages, the other 400-500. Eight 
institutions use Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. With 
two exceptions, they all do part I and irregular verbs, but the 
pages read vary from 100 to 400. 

Nor does the addition of a recitation per week seem to affect 
greatly the amount done. For example, the institutions in the 
4 hour group that use the Fraser and Squair French Grammar 
report no more work in grammar than the eight of the 3 hour 
group, and they read on an average only 75 pages more during 
the year. 

Furthermore, five institutions in the five hour group, doing the 
same amount of this same grammar book, actually average a 
slightly smaller number of pages read. 
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In the three hour group the number of pages read ranges from 75 
to 500. One institution notes the generous margin: 200 to 500 
pages. In the four hour group the minimum is 1oo (in the case 
of a direct ‘‘methodist’’), the maximum 400; in the five hour 
group the range is from an estimated 150 to 650. It must be 
said that the grammar work reported in these two cases is not 
equal, but even then the second figure is most imposing. 

Only one institution reported the exclusive use of a direct 
method book with no other reading than the material contained 
in that text, though as many as five others are using direct method 
books as the basis for the grammar work. 

2) To the question about the use of phonetics, some twenty- 
four institutions reported the use of both physiological explana- 
tions of the sounds and phonetic symbols; nine replied that they 
employ physiological explanations without resorting to the use 
of symbols for the sounds; about four report the use of symbols 
only; and in some seven imitation seems to be the sole basis 
for the study of pronunciation. In the replies of the encourag- 
ingly large group that use both physical and visual phonetic aids, 
there is to be sure a certain haziness. Some members indicate 
that the physiological explanations are used to a limited extent 
only; others say that the symbols are used only in the initial 
lessons. At least one makes use of sound charts and a physiologi- 
cal chart, and four use a phonetic reader. 

In almost every case, it was reported that two or more prelimin- 
ary lessons are devoted to pronunciation, at least two institutions 
reporting as many as ten. It does not appear whether in these 
ten lessons only pronunciation is discussed. 

From this testimony, lacking in precision as some of it is, for 
various reasons, two things seem to be evident: first, that the 
matter of pronunciation is receiving careful and zealous attention 
in more than go percent of the institutions from which the com- 
mittee received reports; second, that the more readily applicable 
phonetic aids in teaching pronunciation are coming widely into 
use. 

3) Under the head of the question about oral practice some 
thirty institutions reported that they attach importance to that 
branch of the work, the notation varying from ‘‘daily practice’’ to 
“about one third,” or ‘work largely in French.”” Only one insti- 
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tution—and that in the east—reported flatly ‘none’, though 
several record “‘only a little.” 

It is harder to summarize the general attitude as to the degree 
of success to which the oral drill attains. A few reports are 
discouraged in tone; many indicate that classes do not achieve 
satisfactory results; only one or two indicate satisfaction with 
what is accomplished. Yet the reader of these replies gets the 
distinct impression that this part of the work is considered emi- 
nently worth while by most of those engaged in it, leading as 
it seems to do in most cases to ability on the student’s part to 
understand what is said to him and to reply correctly to questions 
on familiar topics. Two institutions report that their final 
examinations consist in part of oral and aural tests. 

4) This brings us to the method of reading. About one-half 
the reports indicate that the reading matter is used merely for 
translation and practice in pronunciation. Others indicate 
that it is used as a basis for oral work, for reproduction, for all 
varieties of exercises. 

The general conclusions from these observations may be formu- 
lated under four heads: 

a) The great diversity in the amount of material studied in 
different institutions, and not infrequently under dif- 
ferent teachers in the same institutions, indicates that 
the first course of study has not, in many cases, been 
carefully worked out by some interested instructor with a 
view to determining approximately what can actually 
be done by the normal class in a college year of a given 
number of hours. 

b) The college teacher, like the secondary school teacher, too 
often gauges the grammatical work to be done by the 
material that happens to be included in the text he is 
using, without carefully planning his course so as to 
eliminate what is unessential for first year work. . jj 

c) The prevailing tendency is to do what seems to be too much 
reading in the first year. If students are to have only 
one year of French, the reading is certainly the chief 
matter; but for those who do more than one year, and 
this is fortunately a growing number, the requirements 
of their future work demand much attention to other 
matters. 
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d) Finally, it is apparent that college teachers of French can 
no longer be charged with indifference to the spoken 
word. They do not believe or hope that one year of 
French will provide the student with great facility of 
speaking and understanding. The classical reproach 
against the profession that ‘‘so-and-so had French at 
such-and-such an university and upon arriving in Paris 
found himself unable to understand what the hackman 
said” will doubtless hold for some time longer, especially 
as the gallant race of Parisian hackmen has grown older 
and deafer and more mumbling with the departure of the 
young men to the battlefield; but our college classes are no 
longer being conducted purely or even chiefly on a gram- 
mar-translation basis. College teachers, like other teachers, 
feel the current that is setting toward interest in language 
regarded as a manifestation of the life of a people, and not 
exclusively as a linguistic specimen nor asa depositary of 
ideas. This is fortunate in view of the ever increasing 
rapprochement between the two great republics, now 
allied in the cause of human justice, and of the constantly 
growing demands that will be made on us teachers of 
French to aid in the interpretation of France to America. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Aims 


1. To impart a fairly accurate pronunciation, sufficiently free 
from errors as to be understood by a Frenchman. 

2. To impart a working knowledge of the simplest elements of 
grammar. 

3. To train the students’ ear to understand the more usual 
current French words, phrases, and idiomatic expressions met 
with in the year’s work. 

4. To develop in the student such a realization that French 
is a living language that he will be desirous and capable of applying 
the vocabulary learned in the class-room (a) to answering simple 
questions; (b) to retelling in very simple fashion, orally and in 
writing, stories, anecdotes, narratives heard or read in the class- 
room. 
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5. To enable the student to read understandingly simple 
literary French. The students’ difficulties at the end of the 
first year should be difficulties of vocabulary or the more unusual 
idioms, rather than of forms or sentence structure. 

6. Toimpart, as occasion arises, such information about French 
geography, history, and life as may be conveyed without neglecting 
the principal business of the course. 

7. To convince the first year student that by continuing the 
study of French beyond the first year he will be richly rewarded 
for the drudgery necessarily involved in elementary language 
work. 

Means 

These aims may be achieved: 

1. By patient and constant practice in pronunciation through- 
out the course, based on simple physiological demonstrations, the 
use of key words and definite rules that will enable the student to 
recognize the sounds represented by the various letters or com- 
binations of letters found in the conventional spelling. It is 
desirable that beginners become acquainted with a system of 
notation in which a given symbol always represents a given sound. 
The instructor should, however, bear in mind that the use of 
symbols can have little value unless the student knows how to 
utter the sounds for which they stand. 

As a part of each lesson instructors should take care that the 
class pronounce correctly the new words of the following lesson. 

2. By the careful study of, and intensive drill on the simplest 
elements of grammar, disregarding exceptions and minor details. 
The determination of these elements will depend largely on the 
number of hours weekly to be devoted to the course. 

3. By constant re-working in class of all simple material in 
the form, (a) of question and answer, (b) of groups of words and 
common idioms, (c) of very simple oral and written reproduction. 

For example, students should be required to associate familiar 
words in groups of synonyms, antonyms, and cognates; to group 
common verbs followed by the proper infinitive construction; 
to use readily in simple but normal sentences all common current 
idioms encountered in the reading. 

4. By using a steadily increasing amount of French in the 
class-room. 
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5. By reading and understanding, whether through translation 
or otherwise, approximately 100 pages of simple French for three- 
hour courses, of 150 pages for four-hour courses, and of 250 pages 
for five-hour courses. 

In the earlier weeks it is desirable that the accuracy of the 
students’ work be controlled through careful translation, though 
from the beginning the foundation should be laid for the exercises 
suggested above (3). Thus the student will arrive more quickly 
at the stage where translation may be dispensed with, except 
for difficult passages, and where a synonym or a simple paraphrase 
of a passage will test his understanding. Few deny the value of 
translation as an exercise in itself and as contributing to a mastery 
of the mother-tongue. Even fewer, however, will dispute the 
deadly dullness of the usual class of the ‘‘read and translate”’ type, 
and its admitted failure to introduce the student to French as a 
language. 

6. By having suitable maps before the class and referring to 
them whenever the occasion arises; by making simple and brief 
outlines of the questions of French history suggested by the reading 
or otherwise; by choosing texts that introduce the student 
to typical aspects of normal French life (e.g. Perrichon). 

7. By suggesting to the better students readings, in English 
if need be,* of books that will introduce them to French life and 
thought and achievement, or of simple and interesting works in 
French, and by making the drill in language so alive and telling 
that the student will not be discouraged by the drudgery. For 
if he studies French only one year, he will gain little of permanent 
value. 


In the belief that they contain information of real interest, the 
committee presents herewith three tables of data drawn up from 
replies received. Table C exhibits data obtained in reply to 
questions 6 and 7. In every case the replies have been reproduced 
as faithfully as space would allow. Readers will understand the 
obvious abbreviations. 





*Science and Learning in France, Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities. Young Soldiers of France, Barrés. Masters of French 
Literature, Harper. The French Miracle and French Civilization, trans- 
lated by Thieme and McLaughlin. 
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First Year French in College 


A 
Three Hour Group 


GRAMMAR TEXTS 


Amount DONE 
25-30 lessons 
Complete 


“ce 


Fontaine, Nouveau Cours 


“ce “ce “cc 


Alexander 


State Agr., Utah Walter-Ballard 


Beloit 


Penn. Coll. 


Randolph-Macon 


N. Y. Univ. 
Sweetbriar 
Adelbert 
Penn. State 
Furman 
Williams 
Virginia 


Smith 

Millsaps 

Colby 

G. Washington 
Hunter College 
Wabash 


N. Dak. 


Ohio 
Millikin 
J. H. U. 


Illinois 
Oberlin 


Wisconsin 





Olmsted + F. & S. 
verbs 
Maloubier & Moore 


“ce “ce 


F. & S. Shorter Course 


“ee ce 


Aldrich & Foster El. Fr. 


“eé “ce “ce 


Chardenal 


I.+ 35 irreg. 


“ce 


Complete 
36 lessons 
60 “ce 

9 2 “ce 
92 
Complete 
36 lessons 
Complete 


“cc 


F.&S. Grammar I.+ 20 exer. in II 


“ec ae 


verb & irreg. verbs in IT 
F. & S. Grammar I. 
“ec “cc I. 
oc “ce I 


“ " I. (in rst term) 


sé “cc 


Four Hour Group 


F. & S$. Grammar I.+ 40 irreg. 


verbs 


F.&S.Grammar I.-+ irreg verbs 
I. + lessons from 


“ec sé 


II. in 2d Semester 
Aldrich & Foster El. Fr. 


“c “é 


“cc se 


Walter-Ballard 
Giese 


I.+ Syntax of 


I.+ irreg. verbs 


51 lessons 


Complete 


40 lessons 
Complete 
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Michigan Thieme & Effinger I. Complete 
Monmouth Angus 7 
Ohio State Cardon 30 lessons 


Five Hour Group 
Colgate F. & S. Grammar I. 
Kansas ” “ “+ TI. in references 
W. Virginia 7 “ “trreg. verbs, 
assignments in II. 


Indiana F. & S. Grammar I. 
Arizona ‘“ “+ irreg. verbs 
of IT 
Chicago i ‘*“—“ Qlmsted, 23 lessons 
Columbia F. & S. Shorter Course Complete 
N. West. > ss ” 51 lessons 
Colorado - " a 60 lessons 
Iowa Francois, Beginners French Complete 
Nebraska Olmsted, 32 lessons + 60 irreg. verbs 
Texas Newson, First French Book, Com- 
plete (300 pages) 
Six Hour Group 
Cornell Maloubier & Moore Complete 
Minnesota Olmsted (1 semester) ” 
B 
First YEAR READING TEXTS 

Hrs. Pages 

Arizona’ 5 Aldrich & Foster French Reader, Abbé Constan- 
tin, Poudre aux yeux 350 

Beloit 3 Bierman & Frank, Conversational French Reader 75 


Chicago 5 Contes et légendes I.; Gavroche (Oxford jr.); 
Poudre aux yeux; Marie-Claire a Villevieille; 


Perrichon 250-300 
Colby 3 Halévy, Contes; Perrichon 200 
Colgate 5 Francais et sa patrie; Tache du petit Pierre 300 
Colorado 5 Super, Reader: Erckmann-Chatrian novel 300 


Columbia 5 Halévy, Marriage d’ amour; Perrichon 
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Hrs. Pages 
Cornell 6 Perrichon; Gavroche, Evasion du duc de Beau- 
fort, etc. 500 
Furman 3 Books about France; easy stories 150-200 


G. Wash. 3 Belle France; Reader in F. & S.; Short play 300-400 
Georgia 3 Easy Short Stories; Tache du petit Pierre; Sans 
famille 300 
Hamilton 3 Allen, French Life; Monvert, Belle France 211 
Hunter 3 Francois & Giroud, Simple French; Mére de la 
marquise; Fille du chanoine; Petite Fadette; 


4 short stories 239 
Illinois 4 Aldrich & Foster; Other simple texts 400 
Indiana 5 Maupassant, Contes; L’Eté de la Saint Martin; 
Abbé Constantin 300+60 
Iowa 5 Fabliaux et contes; Perrichon; Simple French; 
Colomba 600-650 
J. Millikin 4 Easy French Reading; Premiére visite 4 Paris; 
Perrichon 375 
J.H.U. 4 Tour du monde; Poudre aux yeux; Mére de la 
marquise 325 
Kansas 5 Perrichon; Mlle de la Seigliére; Colomba 400 
Miami Contes et légendes I.; Plus jolis contes de fées; 
Tulipe noire 400 
Millsaps 3 TAache du petit Pierre; ReaderinF.&S. . 100 


Minnesota 6 Perrichon; Boulinard; Evasion du duc de B.; 
Mérimée, Quatre Contes; Guerlac, Standard 
French authors; Maupassant, Contes; Chez 
nous; Francais et sa patrie; Abbé Daniel; 
Lemaitre, Contes 150 

Mon- 4 Sans famille; Perrichon; Maupassant, Contes 250 

mouth 

Nebraska 5 La Grammaire; La Chute; Poudre aux yeux 200-300 

N. Dak. 4 Perrichon; Bazin, Contes; Maupassant, Contes 250 


Mew York 3 Frangois, Easy French; Mérimée, Contes 229 
N. West. 5 Contes et Légendes; Perrichon; Colomba 370 
Oberlin 4 Abbé Constantin; Petit Chose; Perrichon; 
Walter-Ballard Reader 200 
Oberlin 4 Abbé Constantin; Petit Chose (Francois) 100 
Ohio 4 Simple French; Colomba; Perrichon; Poudre ,; . 


aux yeux 300-400 
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Hrs. Pages 
Penn. Col. 3 Guerlac, Standard French authors 100 
Penn. 3 Aldrich & Foster, French Reader 125 
State 
Randolph- 3 Easy Reader; Perrichon 200 
Macon 
Rochester 3 French Life; Belle France; Poudre aux yeux 
Smith 3 Belle France; Perrichon; Daudet, Contes 250-300 
State Agr. 3 French Daily Life and 2 other texts 200-50 
Utah 
Swarth- 3 Reader; Short Novel or Play 250-400 
more 
Sweetbriar 3 Belle France; Boulinard; Abbé Constantin 400—s500 
Texas 5 Reading matter in Newson 
Virginia 3 Syms, Reader; Colomba; Maupassant, Contes; 
Daudet, Contes 375 
Wabash _ 3, French Life; Colomba 200 
W. Va. 5 Fontaine, En France; Memoires d’un Collégien; 
Tour de la France 400 
Williams 3 Abbé Daniel; Mérimée, Contes; Colomba; 
La France 200 


Wisconsin 4 Bierman & Frank, Conversational Fr. Reader; 
A play 170 
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way after 2d year 


FIRST YEAR ITALIAN IN COLLEGE 


The striking unanimity among teachers of Italian in a nuniber 
of colleges and universities in the Middle West and in the East, 
indicates only the extreme paucity of edited texts in Italian, and 
does not help much towards making a recommendation. For 
classes meeting three times per week, as the majority of Italian 
classes do, there are recommended the whole of Grandgent’s 
Italian Grammar, or Phelps’s, and the reading of two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred pages of matter selected from among 
the following: Wilkins’ [talian Short Stories; Marinoni’s Italian 
Reader; I promesst sposit; La Locandiera; Cuore; Era le corde; 
Il signor 10: Le mie prigiont. 

The sharpest problem of teachers of Italian is acknowledged 
to be the rousing of interest in more students to take it, and its 
present unpopularity in comparison with the other modern 
languages is something for which teachers are bound to hold 
themselves accountable. The committee suggests that, apart 
from the obvious reasons that the other modern languages are 
actually more immediate to our interest and our needs, the great 
disparity in numbers may be in part due to the fact that Italian 
less than any other modern language is being taught as a spoken 
language. It is easy to adduce reasons why this has naturally 
been the case, but the committee would recommend for the 
future greater attention to this aspect of teaching Italian, and a 
wider application to it of the direct method. 

The following actual method of accomplishing this practical 
use of Italian by students, is offered, not because it presents 
any elements which would apply more to Italian than to other 
modern languages, but because it is actually being practised in 
that language with satisfactory results: 

1. Throughout the first half of the college year the main 
purpose in elementary work is to give the students a hearing 
knowledge of Italian. The whole work converges to that point. 
In going through the grammar for the first time, the translation 
from English into Italian is not stressed at all, and indeed hardly 
touched. Those exercises, however, which consist of Italian 
words, phrases or sentences, are very carefully studied. In the 
class-room the students first translate these, then pronounce 
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them. Then, the books being closed, the instructor pronounces 
the sentences and the students translate them, then pronounces 
them again for the students to repeat after him. 

2. In the second half year, the oral practice is directed pri- 
marily to enable the student to make himself understood in Italian, 
and in the review of the grammar all English sentences are written 
out in Italian. 

3. Translation is used less and less, chiefly for those phrases or 
sentences only which are particularly important or difficult from a 
grammatical point of view. Frequently part of the story is 
summarized or paraphrased by the instructor, and late in the year 
by the students themselves. The text is always to be treated 
as nearly as possible in the same way if it were an English text, 
using Italian as far as possible for comment and explanation. 

Italian Committee: 
A. MARINONI, 
University of Arkansas. 
E. H. WILKins, 
University of Chicago. 
RuTH SHEPARD PHELPS, 
University of Minnesota. 





FIRST YEAR SPANISH IN COLLEGE 


The managing editor understands that the Report of the 
Committee on First Year Spanish in College is about to appear 
in the new journal Hispania. 
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MANUALS OF FRENCH WITH REFERENCE 
TO OVERSEAS SERVICE 


I 


The sudden demand for instruction in the practical use of the 
French language, created by the war, has called forth a considerable 
number of manuals of various sorts and of all degrees of excellence. 
A common characteristic is their small size: almost any of them 
could be carried easily in the pocket without adding appreciably 
to the weight of one’s equipment. Attention to practical utility 
is apparent not only in the convenient shape of the volumes, but 
also in the choice of material and the manner of its presentation. 
Of course, any elementary French grammar may be expected to be 
practical; shall we then find that the new style differs from the 
ordinary text-book mainly in size,—in the omission, perhaps, of all 
the grammatical material except what is judged to be indispensa- 
ble? Oris there, possibly, some different method of presenting the 
facts of the French language which enables the author of a soldier’s 
manual to find a royal road to proficiency along which our expedi- 
tionary forces can march? Many of the volumes that have been 
issued with the purpose of meeting the obvious need have been 
prepared by experienced teachers, and are models of compactness, 
presenting clearly and accurately material chosen with a definite 
point of view. Others, naturally, are less orderly and systematic, 
perhaps a mere series of words and phrases. But when we con- 
sider the books prepared by competent teachers for the purpose of 
systematic presentation of the elements of French, are we to con- 
clude that our ordinary class-room procedure in school and college 
is confused by too much attention to detail, to rules and their 
exceptions? If such extremely attenuated treatment of grammar 
is deemed sufficient for the practical uses of our army in France, or 
at least all that can be mastered under the circumstances, would it 
also satisfy the normal requirements of language students in this 
country? The answer to this question may well depend upon the 
precise object of French study in different cases. As a rule, our 
soldiers have in mind not the reading of French literature, hardly 
even of French novels and newspapers, but only the needs of casual 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the country where they fight 
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and with their allies in the French army. This is the kind of 
French that we are frequently urged to teach. But conversational 
ability is rightly considered only one of the objects to be striven 
for; and, furthermore, one which under ordinary conditions is 
difficult or impossible to attain. It may well be, however, that the 
present situation will result in more emphasis being laid on the 
practical side of language study than is sometimes the case; that 
after the war these little introductory manuals, or similar ones 
based less on the vocabulary of warfare, will be used frequently for 
a rapid attainment of a general view of the field, to be followed by 
a more comprehensive study of grammar. The teacher with 
scholarly ideals should insist that the sound principles of language 
study be observed even in the highly exceptional circumstances 
which at present surround the study of French; that there is after 
all no short cut to real knowledge of this or of any other subject; 
and that, if consideration must be given to the peculiar needs and 
limitations of the hour, we must still not deceive ourselves by 
assuming that we really accomplish more than the limited purpose 
intended. In other words, the books to be used, however much 
adapted to the practical demands of a temporary condition of 
affairs, should be sound in method and scientifically accurate, so 
far as they go, in their presentation of the material. 

The weakest point in these manuals is the treatment of pro- 
nunciation. No conceivable method of teaching French pronun- 
ciation will be entirely successful without a living teacher; the 
manuals do, nevertheless, strive to offer more or less complete aid 
in this matter. Unfortunately, in many of them the indications of 
pronunciation are misleading or, sometimes, positively wrong. It 
is a pity that otherwise competent teachers still persist in trying to 
represent French sounds by English spelling. Cannot teachers 
who have correct ideas as to the limited amount of phonetics 
needed for practical purposes unite in an effort to suppress this 
futile and pernicious method? The worst feature of the matter is 
that amateur phoneticians, however well they may know French, 
never agree in their systems of symbols. Some of them have the 
effrontery to claim that their indications will impart an accurate 
pronunciation; usually they admit that at least some of the French 
sounds must be learned by oral instruction and imitation. But the 
present writer believes also that the most accurate and scientific 
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phonetic transcription will never impart even a tolerable French 
pronunciation without the criticism and example of a competent 
teacher Hence, as has been said above, the treatment of pro- 
nunciation, in so far as the books are intended for self-instruction, 
is a weak point even in the best of them. But the phonetic trans- 
criptions used in the series issued by the University of Chicago Press, 
for instance, once mastered with the aid of a teacher, can be of 
utmost use; and without a teacher they would not be useless, 
although they would be puzzling to learners who have no linguistic 
training. In these books every French word is accompanied by 
the indication of its pronunciation; and this is also done, but with 
the most distressing results, in some of the other manuals. Other 
excellent books, such as those of Col. Willcox and of Professors 
Whittem and Long, treat the pronunciation at the beginning, and 
pay no further attention to it. Others indicate the pronunciation 
in the vocabularies, but not elsewhere. Our ordinary French 
grammars exhibit the same variation. 

There are differences also in the choice of the vocabulary and 
other material. Some of the manuals (Willcox, Whittem-Long, 
Picard, Michelon) are not merely military but technical. Some 
mildly suggest a military atmosphere by the use in exercises of 
words like cannon and army instead of book or school. Others aim 
merely at introducing the student to the forms of ordinary conver- 
sation; for instance, the preface to Simplest Spoken French,! a book 
prepared specifically for use in military camps, says: ‘‘ We believe 
that those who study French with a view to service abroad are not 
going to need primarily a military vocabulary, but will require 
above all a command of everyday French. Therefore, it has not 
been deemed necessary to prepare lessons of a technical character.”’ 
This little book, adapted to the wants of any traveller, whether 
military or not, will be as useful after the war as at present. It 
aims to give intensive practice with a selected vocabulary and 
typical sentences. After six pages on pronunciation, there are 10 
lessons, each of which contains a few grammatical rules, a vocabu- 
lary, and several pages of short sentences, the French and the 
corresponding English in parallel columns. Practical command of 
verbs, pronouns, numerals, etc., is aimed at, in so far as the usual 


'W. F. Giese and B. Cerf, sangien spun French. N. Y., Holt, [1918]; 
pp.iv, 110. Price, 55 cents. ..; ’ 
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forms of conversation are concerned. A vocabulary of military 
terms (four pages) is added. This book is not intended to take 
the place of a grammar, but may be used in connection with one. 

The University of Chicago Press issues a series of neat blue-covered 
books, one for doctors and nurses, the others for men in military 
service; the royalties on all being devoted to war relief. In July, 
1917, appeared the two volumes of First Lessons in Spoken French.* 
The pronunciation is first carefully explained, and throughout the 
book it is indicated by a set of phonetic symbols which are simple 
and at the same time adequate for the purpose. They are similar 
to those of Giese-Cerf, but not identical (e. g., for vin, the latter has 
[va], while the former has [vé]); furthermore, they are fewer in 
number, for only one symbol [é] is used for the feminine e and the 
two eu-sounds, which have three different symbols in Giese-Cerf. 
This amount of detail is doubtless sufficient for the average begin- 
ner. These two books from the Chicago Press are identical, page 
for page, except for the exercises, in which the words are chosen 
with reference to the two categories of learners. The book for 
hospital workers has in addition several lists of anatomical and 
medical words. In both books the French words “‘are presented 
consistently in terms of sound, just as they will chiefly present 
themselves in France.’’ This plan has led the authors into a funda- 
mental error of presentation: in the French exercises the phonetic 
symbols alone are used, and French spelling is not studied until the 
latter part of the course is reached. In other respects the books 
are admirable in matter and in method, and they have already been 
widely used with success. The authors have, however, recognized 
the defect just mentioned, and have issued another volume, Army 
French,? which is intended to supersede the First Lessons for Men 
in Military Service. The increase in the number of pages from 124 
to 186 is accounted for chiefly by the addition of long exercises, 
which are given both in ordinary French spelling and in phonetic 
transcription, affording abundant opportunity for drill. The whole 


1(1) E. H. Wilkins, A. Coleman and H.R. Huse, First Lessons in Spoken 
French for Men in Military Service; pp. viii, 124. (2) Wilkins, Coleman and 
Ethel Preston, First Lessons in Spoken French for Doctors and Nurses; pp. viii, 
137. University of Chicago Press, [1917]. Price each, 50 cents. 

2Wilkins and Coleman, Army French, an introduction to spoken French for 
men in military service. Chicago University Press, [1918]; pp. viii, 186. Price, 
40 cents. 
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book has been carefully rewritten in the light of experience, and the 
result is an eminently practical manual, furnishing a clear and 
accurate presentation of the most useful material for conversation. 
It gives also an introduction to the systematic study of French 
grammar, and could appropriately be used at the beginning of any 
course. In each lesson the exercise is based on a group of words 
relating to some definite subject—sometimes, but not always, 
military. The main emphasis is on the acquisition of a useful 
vocabulary, and on practice in understanding spoken French and in 
forming sentences. 

Le Soldat américain en France,! published in uniform style with 
the other books from the same press, is simply a reader with a 
vocabulary at the end. The subjects treated in the 22 brief chap- 
ters concern France, the incidents of travel, life in the army and in 
the hospital. There is no grammar except to pages of ‘‘ Hints on 
pronunciation,” in reality the most detailed and self-explanatory 
treatment of French sounds to be found in any of the books crit- 
icized in this article, and, so far as it goes, thoroughly accurate. 
The phonetic symbols (used only in the word-lists at the end of the 
book) are, unfortunately, not in all cases the same as in the 
Wilkins-Coleman books. None of these systems correspond to 
that of the Association Phonétique, used in the new Handbook of 
French Phonetics by Professors Nitze and Wilkins (Holt, i918). 
Such lack of uniformity is especially to be regretted inasmuch as 
many students will naturally use two or more books in which 
different phonetic symbols are employed. 

An excellent book, similar in purpose to Army French, but 
different in method, has been prepared by Professor Whittem and 
Dr. Long of Harvard, with the collaboration of officers of the 
French Military Mission.2 The authors have endeavored to 
present in simple form, primarily for beginners and for use in 
classes, the essentials of pronunciation and grammar, with a large 
practical and military vocabulary. The rules for pronunciation 
are given in somewhat too simplified form at the beginning, and are 
not again referred to in the book. Training in uttering and in 


1A, Colemanjand A. Marin La Meslée, Le Soldat américain en France. 
University of Chicago Press, [1917]; pp. viii, 118. Price, 50 cents. 

2A. F. Whittem and P. W. Long, French for Soldiers. Harvard University 
Press, 1917; pp. Xvi, 130. Price, 75 cents. 
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recognizing French sounds is thus left to the discretion of the 
teacher. Each one of the twenty lessons contains a few of the 
most elementary grammatical principles, with brief examples; a 
vocabulary, with sentences to translate; and a reading passage 
taken, in most cases, from the French manual for platoon com- 
manders, with an interlinear translation in English. These pas- 
sages will be read with very great interest and profit by all who 
concern themselves with military affairs, and will at the same time 
furnish a certain amount of training in the language. Many of 
the lessons contain a few “ poilu’’ words, and words and phrases in 
German; also notes on money, weights and measures, etc., 
scattered about without any apparent system. A serious defect, 
so far as using the little book for reference is concerned, is the 
total absence of any general vocabulary or index. It must also be 
said that the simplification is carried to such an extent as to be 
misleading at times. And is it true (p. 31) that ‘‘Boches”’ is now 
less used than ‘‘ Vaches”’ to indicate the enemy? 

Equally authoritative from a military point of view, and thor- 
oughly practical in its arrangement, is War French,’ by Colonel 
Willcox, professor of modern languages at West Point, which has 
been reprinted several times since its appearance in September, 
1917. After a summary treatment of pronunciation, nouns and 
pronouns, some 50 pages are given to the verb, regular and irregu- 
lar; then follow admirable word-lists and dialogues in colloquial 
style, with some very appropriate French passages for reading 
and translation, giving a considerable amount of information about 
French life, both civil and military. The two vocabularies at the 
end (pages 125-196) are judiciously selected for practical use. 
While this book does not give a systematic presentation of gram- 
mar, it will render valuable service not merely to soldiers, but to 
many Others interested in French. It could be used appropriately 
with almost any class of students, in connection with routine 
grammatical study. 

An otherwise excellent little manual with the engaging title 
Take Me to France* is unfortunately burdened with a pernicious 
treatment of the pronunciation. A member of the French army 


1C, De W. Willcox, War French. N. Y., Macmillan, 1918; pp. x, 196. 


Price, 75 cents. 
2Claude Michelon, Take me to France, a French phrase book for the American 


Soldier. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, [1917]; pp. 118. Price, $1. 
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on furlough, with twenty years experience in teaching his native 
language, ought not to be guilty of giving ‘“‘bong”’ as the pronun- 
ciation of bon, and “‘ughn’’ (p. 2) or “‘ung”’ (p. 22) as that of un; 
and what shall we say of the following?‘ There are three accents 
in French, which really constitute the musical part of the language. 
The accent aigu (acute) indicated by the mark ‘ which tends to 
raise or sharp the accent. The accent grave which tends to lower 
or flat the accent. The accent circonflexe which tends to hold the 
accent.’”’ A beginner would not be alone in judging such state- 
ments to be absolutely meaningless. But if one totally disregards 
the indications of pronunciation, there are many admirable things 
in the book, including word-lists and conversations in French, with 
translation; about half of the material concerns military affairs. 
There are several illustrations of military equipment, evidently 
borrowed (without credit) from some French manual. The scanty 
grammatical notes may be useful to some readers. 

Even more vicious in its treatment of pronunciation is Soldiers’ 
Spoken French,' a series of lessons and exercises used with classes of 
soldiers in New Zealand; it has been reprinted in this country 
without change, as is shown by the fact that French money is 
translated into shillings and pence. The simplest rules of grammar 
are explained, not always quite clearly, and illustrated by sen- 
tences and dialogues. The only military feature is the occasional 
use of words concerning military subjects. The present writer 
has heard of a case where this unpretentious little book was used 
with good results in a camp in this country; but he believes that 
this could be done only by disregarding what the publishers call 
“the author’s original, and so far entirely successful, system of 
phonetic pronunciation.”” The author herself more modestly 
says: ‘The approximate pronunciation of each word will be found 
as the sound would be spelt in English.’’ Such a ‘‘system”’ is of 
course not phonetic, and as here used it is quite as inconsistent as 
English spelling. We may cheerfully admit that ‘“‘eel ay meedee”’ 
gives a fair working basis for saying ‘‘it is noon; but what of 
“ernh”’ (un), “‘oarnhze”’ (onze), ‘‘moynh”’ (moins), ‘‘tarbl’’ (table) 
and of the statement that é, é, and é are all pronounced alike? 

In a pamphlet called Conversational French, printed for use at 
Camp Dodge, the imparting of pronunciation is left entirely to the 





1Héléne Cross, Soldiers’ Spoken French. N.Y., Dutton, 1917. Price, 60 cents. 
*F. R. Le Roux, Conversational French, partI. Camp Dodge (lowa) Army 
Y. M. C. A., 1918; pp. 64. 
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instructor. The Berlitz method is icliowed in presenting the 
ordinary linguistic phenomena, without any special adaptation to 
military students. Rapid Fire English: French: German' hides 
under anonymity the origin of its system, the accuracy of which 
may be judged from this example: “ler sheemang der fer: dee 
isenbarn.’’ Anyone who chooses to overlook such perversity may 
find the rest of the book adapted to the needs of beginners. There 
are included some specimens of ‘‘trench slang.” From Laird & 
Lee come three small volumes? bound in khaki for the occasion. 
The Standard French Instructor dates from 1902, but is made timely 
by the insertion of a list of naval and military terms. The rest of 
the contents is a variety of information about travel in France, with 
word-lists and conversations; the pronunciation is indicated by a 
system which, while different from any other, is simple and sur- 
prisingly accurate. The pages on French pronunciation and the 
military information are inserted in the Soldier’s Diary for 1918. 
The pocket dictionary, copyright 1899, seems to have nothing new 
or especially timely about it except the binding! 

A book which deserves special mention is the Cortina French- 
English Military Manual,’ by Jean A. Picard, an officer in the 
French army. With word-lists and dialogues in French and 
English, tables, diagrams and copious illustrations—some of them 
in color—it contains in compact form an enormous amount of 
up-to-date information concerning every aspect of military life. 
The French-English and English-French vocabularies (pp. 191- 
274) constituteacomplete index with page references. In the form 
of the dialogues it does not differ essentially from a number of the 
other conversation books mentioned, and there is no discussion of 
grammar or pronunciation; nevertheless, the book will be used to 
great advantage in studying military French. Even those who 
already have a thorough knowledge of the language will find it 


1Rapid Fire English: French: German, with pronunciation, for the soldier 
going to the front. Compiled by a committee of well-known teachers. N. Y., 
Harpers, 1917; price, 25 cents. 


2 (1) Max Maury, Vest-Pocket Standard French Instructor and Conversation 
Guide; pp. 116. (2) U. S. Soldiers’ Diary and Pocket Manual, 1918. (3) 
Standard French-English, English-French Dictionary; pp. 290. Chicago, 
Laird & Lee, 1917. Price each, 50 cents. 


8J. A. Picard, Cortina French-English Military Manual. N. Y., Cortina 
Academy of Languages, 1917; pp. 274. Price, $2. 
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invaluable for reference. The table of abbreviations (pp 178- 
180), helpful as far as it goes, should be extended. Some abbrevia- 
tions used by French officers are not included either here, or in 
Colonel Willcox’s French-English Military Technical Dictionary. 

Americans who go to France for medical or other relief work will 
find Pattou’s French-English Manual! most helpful. Like the 
Cortina Military Manual, it is written in the form of conversations, 
but is much more than a phrase book. The French is on the left- 
hand page; the English translation, often accompanied by 
explanatory notes, opposite. This book not only familiarizes the 
reader with the special vocabulary of the subject, but conveys 
much authoritative information on present conditions and methods 
of relief-work. There are several illustrations of scenes in the 
war-zone. Unfortunately, the author has seen fit to include some 
inaccurate hints on pronunciation, which are worse than useless. 
Similar in subject, but on a much smaller scale, is a pamphlet for 
relief workers published by the University of California.? It is 
simply a list of words and phrases in French and English. Here 
also the treatment of the pronunciation is unsatisfactory and would 
better have been omitted. 

In a special and highly technical field, the vocabulary of artillery 
terms in French and English, compiled by Professor Reed of Yale,* 
will be of service. It is based on experience and on real knowledge 
of the subject. 

The present critique is an attempt not so much to say which of 
the books described are good and which bad, as to point out their 
characteristics, in the hope that teachers and students may be 
aided in choosing the ones best adapted to their particular require- 
ments. All the publications which have so far come to hand are 
included. Others which may be received later will be treated in a 
subsequent article, and the writer will be glad to have brought to 
his attention books which might appropriately be considered in 
this connection. KENNETH MCKENZIE. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


'E. E. Pattou, French-English manual for the use of physicians, nurses, 
ambulance-drivers and workers in civilian relief. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1917; pp. vili, 227. Price, $1.50. 

*G. Chinard and E. R. Hedrick, Handbook of English and French terms for 
the use of relief workers in France. Berkeley, University of California Military 
Information Office; pp. 53. 

3E. B. Reed, Seven hundred French terms for American field artillerymen. 
Yale University Press, 1917; pp. 64. Price, 40 cents. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


REPORTS OF SECTION MEETINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


1. CENTRAL Division, Mapison, Wis., Dec. 28, 1917 


A. ROMANCE SECTION 


The chief place on the program of the Romance Section was 
given to problems of First Year French, Italian, and Spanish 
in college. The committees appointed in 1916 to present outlines 
of first year courses in those subjects made reports, which were 
accepted and ordered published in THE MOopERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL as being the organ which would give them the widest 
publicity. Since the readers of THE JouRNAL will be able to 
read these recommendations 1m extenso, it is not necessary to 
summarize them here. 

Suffice it to say that the question of a standard pronunciation 
for use in Spanish classes, which had been tabled in 1916 pending 
further investigation, was considered and decided in favor of 
Castilian. On a motion of Professor McKenzie of Illinois, the 
Secretary was directed to announce this by telegraph to the 
Secretary of the Eastern division, 

Ten minute discussions of second year college work then fol- 
lowed. Professor Bush of Iowa treated the topic for French, 
Miss Phelps of Minnesota for Italian, and Professor Owen of 
Kansas for Spanish. It was suggested that these papers might 
provide a basis for the program of 1918, which would result in 
syllabi for second year courses in the three languages, but the 
section preferred to leave the new program committee free to 
choose, without being hampered by instructions. 

On a motion of Professor Smith of Wisconsin a resolution was 
passed calling attention to the very real danger in the fields of 
French and Spanish due to the shift of poorly prepared and unsym- 
pathetic teachers from other branches, and expressing the section’s 
strong disapproval of such changes being allowed by administra- 
tive officers in colleges and secondary schools. Following this, 
a motion was carried, appointing a committee of five, consisting 
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of Professors Smith of Wisconsin, McKenzie of Illinois, Olmsted 
of Minnesota, and two others to be named by them, whose duty 
it shall be to call to the attention of state and local authorities 
the existence of this danger, to give them counsel as to how it 
may be avoided, and to consider how the supply of competent 
teachers of Romance subjects may be speedily increased. 

When the topic of Military French was reached, the Section 
voted that the officers of the Central Division shall communicate 
with those of the Eastern Division, with a view to securing har- 
mony and vigor of action in regard to the steps to be taken on this 
important matter. It seemed to be the feeling that most attempts 
at teaching French to our troops up to the present time have been 
unsatisfactory, largely due to the fact that no control exists over 
regularity of attendance, and the wish was expressed that the 
status of this instruction might be so fixed as to give it a real place 
on the daily program of the men who, by volunteering for classes, 
show their desire to learn as much French as possible. 

When this matter had been disposed of, the section adjourned 
after a session lasting more than three hours. 

The chairman of the meeting and of the program for 1918 is 
Professor H. R. Brush of North Dakota; the Secretary, Professor 
C. E. Leavenworth of Wabash College. 


A. COLEMAN. 
The University of Chicago. 


B. GERMAN SECTION 


The session was devoted to the reading and discussion of two 
interesting papers, the first, ““Elementary Language Training as 
Art Training’, read by Prof. Walter R. Myers, of the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Myers said, in substance: “Language 
training is primarily art training, that is, training in skill in hand- 
ling the language tool, as opposed to scientific knowledge about 
language. Greater emphasis should therefore be laid upon the 
expression of thoughts from the beginning, even to the exclusion, 
in the first weeks, of all scientific information about the language, 
until the beginner has, through the necessarily close observation 
and imitation, formed the habit of associating immediately in his 
subconsciousness the idea and the expression for the idea. Imita- 
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tion and practice, being the essentials in all art training, are sup- 
ported by criticism (grammar) after a basis of skill has been 
developed. The application of these principles influences funda- 
mentally the selection of reading material, the methods of pre- 
paring assignments, and of conducting recitations, as well as the 
methods of study and the volitional attitude of the student.” 

This point of view, ably presented by Mr. Myers, and warmly 
and vigorously endorsed by his Minnesota colleagues, was shown 
by Mr. Hohlfeld to be nothing less than a return to the “natural 
method” of the Berlitz school, which, however, was anything but 
a haphazard agglomeration of disjointed sentences, but was 
based on a carefully graded grammar scheme. The discussion 
centred, as so often before, about the direct method principle, 
showing wide variation of idea and belief. Mr. Deihl, pointing 
out that the high school is supposed to prepare the pupil for the 
conscious, rational learning processes that characterize university 
work, deprecated the proposal to go back to first principles; and 
rather striking personal testimony was offered by a graduate 
student who had attempted to learn German from a teacher who 
knew no grammar whatever—pure direct method. The attempt 
was a failure until he procured himself a grammar and found out 
why he was expected to speak thus and so. 

The second paper, offering ‘‘Practical Suggestions on the Meth- 
odology of Undergraduate Literary Courses’’, was read by Professor 
John L. Kind, of the University of Wisconsin. Remarking that 
much attention has been devoted to the organization of elementary 
courses, and even to advanced courses in literature, but little or 
none to the courses in between, the speaker proceeded to outline 
in considerable detail the practice now in force at the University 
of Wisconsin, as a result of numerous conferences on the part of 
the entire German department. 

The courses in question correspond roughly to junior and senior 
college work, and are divided into Groups A and B. Courses in 
Group B are designed primarily for language practice, involving 
much conversation and writing in German, close and careful 
preparation of the text, and the like. Courses in Group A, on 
the other hand, are primarily for literature-practice, stressing 
interpretation of the text on broader lines, cultural, social, political, 
and biographical background, and thus preparing the student 
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for the literary courses of a more advanced character. Students 
entering the university with two years of German normally take 
an elementary course in their freshman year, a Group B course in 
their sophomore year, one or more Group A courses in their 
junior year, and are then ready for very advanced work. Another 
advantage resulting from such a graded sequence is that students 
who have progressed regularly through it are capable of acquitting 
themselves creditably in advanced courses conducted wholly in 
German. 
B. Q. MorcGan. 


University of Wisconsin. 
2. Eastern Division, NEw Haven, Conn., DEc. 28, 1917 


A. ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman—Professor James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University. 
In welcoming those present to the first meeting of the Romance 
Language Section of the Eastern Division, Professor Geddes 


drew attention to the live character of the subjects to be presented 
and announced that before each paper he would read the brief 
abstract that usually accompanied such paper in the Association’s 
announcement. It would rest with the Section whether such 
gatherings should be continued in the future or not. 

Dr. Richard Thayer Holbrook of D. C. Heath & Co. then 
gave a talk on ‘‘Modern Manuscripts”. He had two motives 
in discussing the subject: 1) the good it might do the would-be 
author, and 2) the probably selfish one of a desire to save himself 
trouble with poorly prepared manuscripts. The usual manuals to 
direct the preparation of a manuscript were unhappily not studied 
by authors; he illustrated by several manuscripts which through 
disregard of fundamental considerations or through a desire to 
save paper would cost many dollars for re-editing on the part 
of the publishers or for proof corrections. He ended by suggesting 
to professors the advisability of a course on the editing of manu- 
scripts, for only in the doing of types of work such as biographies, 
notes, vocabularies would the difficulties be overcome and the 
usual blunders be avoided. 

Professor Charles A. Downer of the College of the City of 
New York then followed with an inspiring paper on “Teaching 
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American Soldiers a Little French.’’ He described his own 
experiences with New York recruits, their enthusiasm over difficul- 
ties surmounted, his impressions as to the way these difficulties 
might be overcome, finally, in the eleventh lesson, the conquest of 
the first stanza and the refrain of the Marseillaise. In three 
weeks after his course, his little manual was finished. 

After this paper Professor Edward C. Armstrong of Princeton 
University suggested the desiraiblity of a committee to collect 
and disseminate information regarding Romance Language 
Teaching and he moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, 

That the incoming President of the Association be directed to 
appoint an executive committee of five on Romance Language 
Instruction and the War; the function of said committee being: 
to co-operate with the proper governmental agencies regarding 
the instruction of our soldiers in the languages of our Allies; to 
keep the teachers of Romance informed of the opportunities for 
useful service; and in general to further in any way within their 
province the successful prosecution of the war. 

That the President of the Association be empowered, after 
consultation with the chairman of the said executive committee, 
to appoint an advisory committee of such larger membership as 
may seem best, to co-operate with the executive committee. 

That the Treasurer of the Association be directed to pay from 
the funds of the Association the necessary clerical and postal 
expenses of the committee as certified by the chairman, to a sum 
not exceeding seventy-five dollars. 

On presentation of this motion by the Secretary to the general 
association the following day, the resolution was adopted. 

The next paper was to have been read by Professor Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins of the University of Chicago on ‘The Study of 
Italian in the American College.’’ Professor Wilkins was unable 
to be present, but Professor Geddes read the study which had been 
forwarded. Facts and statistics were given showing the discourag- 
ing lack of interest in the study of Italian throughout the country; 
various remedies, including that of central committees in Rome 
and America with exchange professors, were suggested. 

Professor Earle B. Babcock of New York University read the 
next paper on “The Phonetic Society.”” He showed that the old 
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antipathy against the use of phonetics in the classroom was pass- 
ing away; he described the formation in New York City of the 
Phonetic Society and bespoke for the society a widespread and 
intelligent interest on the part of the public. 

“Why Some of us Teach the Spanish-American Pronunciation”’ 
was warmly defended by Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens 
of Yale University; this pronunciation differed but little from 
the Castilian and was more practical considering our relations 
with the South-American Republics. 

Professor E. C. Hills, formerly of Colorado College and now of 
the Hispanic Society of New York, upheld the Castilian pronun- 
ciation; others followed, pleading pedagogical sincerity in the 
teaching of Spanish. 

A delightful session was brought to a close by a paper by Mr. 
Lawrence A. Wilkins of New York City Schools, on ‘The Use of 
Literary Texts in the early Stages of Instruction in Spanish.” 
After announcing the meeting, scheduled to take place the next 
day in New York, at which it was intended to form an aggressive 
Spanish Society, he discussed the handicaps the teachers of 
Spanish had to face and especially in the question of suitable texts 
to meet the present crisis. 

. L. H. ALEXANDER. 
Columbia University. 


B. GERMAN SECTION 


The German Departmental Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association was held Friday, December 28, in room 16, Lampson 
Hall, Yale University. The meeting was called to order at 
2:40 P.M. by the Chairman, Professor Robert Herndon Fife, Jr. 
About eighty members of the Association were present. 

The exercises began with an address on ‘‘The Study of Litera- 
ture in Undergraduate Courses” by Professor Camille von Klenze. 
The speaker stated the purpose and plan of the Departmental 
Conference and outlined the questions and problems presented 
in the subject chosen for discussion this year. At the conclusion 
of his paper the discussion of special topics was opened by 
Professor Marshall Blakemore Evans, who treated ‘“‘The Arrange- 
ment of Reading Matter in Intermediate and Advanced Courses 
with a View to Literary Development.”’ Professor Evans recom- 
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mended the use of a short text containing matter illustrative 
of German life, at the beginning of the year, to be followed by 
a short story of significant content, and that, in turn, by a selection 
from autobiography or history. In the second semester he would 
devote about three weeks at the beginning to the reading of 
German lyrics, to be followed by a more difficult prose narrative, 
such as ‘‘Michael Kohlhaas.’”’ The grammar work and oral drill 
of the first semester to be continued, in reduced quantity. 

At the close of Professor Evans’ paper the Chairman appointed 
a Committee on Nominations consisting of Professor E. H. 
Mensel, Chairman, Professor Marian P. Whitney, and Dr. F. W.C. 
Lieder, to report later in the meeting. 

The second topic of discussion, ‘‘The Presentation of Classical 
Literature,” was treated by Professor Karl Detlev Jessen. He 
emphasized the necessity of providing a proper historical and 
philosophical background for the study of the German classics. 
He was followed by Professor Frederick W. J. Heuser, who dis- 
cussed “‘The Presentation of Nineteenth Century Literature.”’ 
The speaker emphasized the necessity of first-hand study of the 
writers and of original sources of information, as preferable to 
the study of biography and criticism at second-hand. He also 
emphasized the value of essay work in the development of the 
student’s interest and scholarly method. The fourth topic, 
“Synoptic Courses in the History of German Literature,’ was 
presented by Professor Albert Bernhardt Faust, who urged 
the importance of liberal first-hand reading of author’s work 
parallel with the lectures. Such reading he believed, should 
consist in part at least of complete works. 

Following the presentation of the special topics assigned in 
the program came general discussion of the respective papers, 
and related questions. This discussion was opened by Professor 
Jessen, who recommended the intensive study of little rather than 
the superficial reading of much. Professor C. B. Wilson spoke of 
his success in teaching German lyrics with the aid of comparative 
work in French and English lyrics. Professor Brown, of Haver- 
ford, described a somewhat similar method. Professor von Klenze 
raised the question of how far the foreign language might be used 
in advanced literary courses. Professor Heuser expressed the 
opinion that the student could use it either in speaking or in 
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writing to a very limited extent, if he is to produce anything worth 
while in the way of literary interpretation. The instructor, 
however, could use it to a considerable degree, varying with 
the qualifications of the respective classes. Professor Whitney 
urged that the instructor should speak German exclusively 
and the students be required to do so as far as possible. The 
training of the student’s ear is essential and he will acquire facility 
in a reasonably short time. Professor Herbert Z. Kip recom- 
mended practice in memorizing prose and verse passages, such 
as the réles of plays being studied in the course. 

Dr. C. A. Krause urged the necessity of standardization in 
foreign language teaching particularly with reference to constitut- 
ing a syllabus or ‘Lesekanon’. He stated the three points which 
he considered as one: What aims have you in view; two: What 
should be the method of procedure; three: What should be the 
content or body of the work? 

The Committee on Nominations reported the nomination of 
Professor Daniel B. Shumway, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
as Chairman, and of Professor Herbert Z. Kip, of the Connecticut 
College for Women, as Secretary, for the ensuing year. On 
motion one ballot was cast and Professors Shumway and Kip 
were declared elected. 

The meeting then considered the question as to whether the 
sectional meeting next year should be devoted to pedagogical or 
technical topics. Professor Fay, of Tufts College, expressed 
his approval of this year’s program and recommended that a 
pedagogical subject be selected for discussion next year; also, 
that the question of whether technical papers should be presented, 
be determined by the Chairman and Secretary of the German 
section in conference with the Chairman and Secretary of the 
General Association. Professor Faust recommended that an 
additional departmental session be held for the presentation of 
the more technical papers, and offered a resolution to this effect, 
which was seconded by Professor Evans. It was accordingly 

Resolved, That the German Section of the Modern Language 
Association favors an additional departmental meeting for the 
presentation of technical papers other than pedagogical. 

On motion the meeting adjourned at 5:30. 


Wo. Appison HERVEY. 
Columbia University. 
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realizing the inspiration of new fields of thought, speech, endeavor, 
life, revealed through the pages of 


Holbrook’s Living French 


This book is intended for college undergraduates and the upper 
grades of secondary schools. The lessons are developed around 
connected portions drawn from modern stories, novels, and plays. 
Explanations are clear and complete. As the book aims not only 
to teach the student to read and write, but also to speak French, 
it gives the richest store of essential information about pronunciation 
thus far offered in a volume of similar scope. $1.40. 
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By MARGUERITE DuPRES 
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COLLECTION of six short plays specially adapted for acting 

by classes of boys or girls, or by mixed classes, in the second 

year study of French in secondary schools. The language and the 
idioms are taken from the French commonly spoken to-day. 


The plays are distinguished by their interesting and varied charac- 
ter, lively action, humorous plots and simplicity of stage setting. 
The dialogue is rapid and without any long, tiresome speeches. 


Very complete stage directions and occasional footnotes in French 
explain how the decorations, costumes, and stage settings may be 
made very simply and economically. All difficulties are explained 
in the complete French-English vocabulary. 
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